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and avenues, and catalogues of institutions scarcely prove the contention quoted 
above. What Montevideo is and what it stands for, after four generations of 
Uruguayan independence, is but poorly indicated in this part of the text. An 
examination of the illustrations in the volume will tell much more, in that way. 

The sections dealing with commerce, and with agricultural and pastoral in- 
dustries, deal with the real sinews of Uruguayan strength. These sections con- 
tain much valuable information, and, better than any other part of the mono- 
graph, they give an idea of Uruguayan progress during the last fifty years 
especially. Few statistical comparisons cover the whole period of independence. 
It is shown how Uruguay has made rapid commercial progress, with a five- 
fold increase since 1862, and how gratifying it is to Uruguayans to see the 
exports increasing somewhat more rapidly than imports, to see that their country 
exceeds in commercial importance some much larger American nations, arid 
in per capita value of commerce compares very favorably with any. Staple 
exports like wheat, flaxseed, wool and jerked beef have special consideration, 
as also groups of wares and trade relations with leading countries. One is not 
surprised to find here a rather elaborate indictment of the United States mer- 
chant, owing to his failure to adapt himself to business methods in Uruguay. 

The section on agricultural and pastoral resources can scarcely fail to con- 
vince everyone of the great possibilities of the country. Soil analyses from 
different sections indicate the "rich soil" so often mentioned, while the fact that 
less than 37 per cent, of the area was under cultivation (in 1906) proves that 
cropping has barely begun. The policy of encouraging railroad building is 
recognized as the best means of further development along this line. In fact, 
a brief but suggestive discussion of the "transformation of Uruguay" tells very 
concisely the ways in which governmental and private activities, with respect 
to transportation facilities, agricultural colonization, and development of re- 
sources in general, are making a new Uruguay. 

For facts of every kind, except geologic and physiographic, this book is 
a mine of authoritative information. Its statistical tables, charts and diagrams 
are perhaps the most valuable single feature. Walter S. Tower. 

AFRICA 

A Travers la Chaouia avec le Corps de Debarqnement de Casa- 
blanca (1907-1908). Par le Capitaine Grasset. 231 pp. Maps,* ills. Hach- 
ette et Cie. , Paris. 1911. Fr. 5.50. 7/4x5. 

This is a soldier's blunt tale in more than one respect. But the soldier shows 
himself a keen observer, as well as a man imbued with scientific tastes. His 
narrative is a record of the French military occupation of Moroccan territory 
from the summer of 1907 to that of 1908. A brief review of the events leading 
to French intervention is given first. The Moroccan question is treated with im- 
partiality. No attempt is made to consider the subject from its broader stand- 
point as affecting international politics. The details of the military operations 
are presented in diary form. They throw light on the preliminary methods of 
colonization often forced upon European nations engaged in furthering the cause 
of civilization on the Dark Continent. It is especially those who have followed 
the growth of the vast colonial empire the French are building south of the Med- 
iterranean who will be able to learn much from Captain Grasset's book. His 
* Listed under " Morocco " on p. 399. 
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account is all the more interesting, as he appears to have been able to under- 
stand the somewhat unintelligible psychology of the natives and their consequent 
attitude towards foreigners. 

Best of all, the author has embodied some valuable geographic data on the 
Chaouia, in the form of an appendix. This territory was but imperfectly known 
before the advent of French officers. It lies between 34° and 32J4 N. Lat., and 
extends some 175 kilometers west of longitude 6J4° W. Its inhabitants have all 
the traits of the fanaticism peculiar to their race. This was primarily the rea- 
son why the country remained practically unexplored until about five years ago. 
In the short interval since then its orographic and hydrographic features have 
been investigated. Its broader geologic relations have been ascertained. The 
influence of these factors on the commercial and industrial data furnished by the 
author may be inferred from his descriptions. To the student these short scien- 
tific sketches form perhaps the most interesting portion of the book. Some excel- 
lent photographs also help to give a fair idea of the country. 

Leon Dominian. 
Gold Coast Palaver. Life on the Gold Coast. By Louis P. Bowler. 173 pp. 
Portrait. John Long, Ltd., London. 1911. •)% x 5. 

A most unpretentious little book is this, its jacket of an appropriate yellow: 
just the things seen by a miner who has driven pick into the auriferous reefs 
of many lands and now on the Gulf of Guinea has found things which struck 
him as new and strange and likely to interest those whose lives have a shorter 
tether. Criticism is disarmed at the outset, for the man does not know the 
first rules of construction. After setting down a caption, if his story does not 
run to so much as a page, that is a chapter good enough for him. Lindley 
Murray might have a word to say to him, in fact a great many words, for he 
does as suits him best with the rules of grammar. Yet the reader is going to 
prove very cordial to this small narrative. It is such an intimate record of the 
little known land which lies back of the beach scarcely better known. Every 
experience here recorded shows itself genuine; no one can doubt its accuracy. 
There is a charm in the record of the unusual, particularly when it .happens 
to some one else who chances to survive to tell the tale. There is a particularly 
happy incident of a houseboy who cautioned the author that the cook had "put 
medicine" into the soup, and when invited to taste his own pottage the cook 
shrieked "massa, dem soup kill man one time!" Here we have a sample of the 
jargon of West Africa, the Krooboy, a fecund lingua franca which will be 
found worthy of study by philologists. The sum of such examples amounts to 
a little more than a thousand words, but they have been found worth extract- 
ing for later study. It is upon such simple records as this that we must depend 
for the most valuable material. A dozen disconnected pages will yield rich 
treasure to the student of folk lore, particularly valuable as bearing upon Uncle 
Remus of our South and the Annacy of the West Indies. William Churchill. 

Congo Iiife and Folklore. Part I: Life on the Congo as Described by a 

Brass Rod. Part II: Thirty-Three Native Stories as Told Round the Evening 

Fires. By the Rev. John H. Weeks, xxii and 468 pp. Ills., index. The 

Religious Tract Society, London, ion. 5s. 8^ x 5}^. 

For the general reader the method of this book is singularly inept. Yet it 

is the general reader who is going, as soon as the treasure is pointed out to 

him, to forget the fault of method and to enjoy a really brilliant record of life 



